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THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



CONSCIOUSNESS AND SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

EVERY one knows in a general way what consciousness is, 
but when we try to define it we encounter two formidable 
difficulties. One is caused by the various uses of the term. The 
old and familiar usage has been criticized and rejected by recent 
psychologists, and some have even gone so far as to discredit the 
word altogether and to suggest its banishment from the psy- 
chological vocabulary. Others have proposed new and strange 
applications of it. But consciousness as it has been long and 
almost universally understood, being an indisputable fact of 
experience, must have a name to designate it, and there seems to 
be no sufficient reason for not retaining the name which imme- 
morial usage has assigned to it. 

The other difficulty belongs to the nature of that which is to be 
defined. Consciousness underlies every form of experience as its 
indispensable presupposition. Without it there could be no 
mentallife. It is the condition and form of all our mental activ- 
ity, the medium and repository of all our mental data. It is also 
the source of all our knowledge of the mental operations which we 
perform upon those data or by means of them. Consciousness 
then is a primary fact. Of our mental life it is the primary fact. 
But a primary fact is incapable of formal definition. There is 
no wider class to which we can assign it and there is no variant 
species from which we can distinguish it. 

But there are other methods that may be employed to 
express its meaning. We may learn what consciousness is 
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by noting instances of its presence or absence. If we strike 
a stone, it is insensible to the blow; but if we strike a living 
and waking animal, it is instantly conscious of it. As we say, 
the stone does not feel the blow; the animal does. Or, we may 
define consciousness by its denotation ; that is, by enumerating 
its different kinds: as sensation, perception, memory, imagi- 
nation, thought, emotion, desire, will. When we have recog- 
nized these kinds, as we do intuitively and inevitably, we pass 
naturally from them to consciousness as a general idea. Or, 
again, the meaning of consciousness may be made more explicit 
by comparing it with a kindred word. It is closely allied to 
awareness. The two words are not exactly synonymous, aware- 
ness being the broader term and often having a more outward 
meaning than consciousness has. Awareness is either mediate 
or immediate, while consciousness is always immediate. I may 
say of another person ' I am aware of his conduct and his motives. ' 
But I can not properly say ' I am conscious of his conduct,' still 
less ' I am conscious of his motives' ; for the conduct of another, 
and still more his motives, are foreign to me and can not, as such, 
have a place in my consciousness. I can become aware of them 
only through a medium, as language or action. But with refer- 
ence to what takes place in one's own mind the two words are 
interchangeable. I may say with equal propriety ' I am aware 
of my intention' or 'I am conscious of my intention.' In this 
case the awareness is immediate. Consciousness then may be 
called immediate awareness; and whoever knows what it is to 
be aware of his own mental operations has a pretty clear idea of 
what it is to be conscious. Another such kindred word is ex- 
perience. By experience I mean the processes of mental life. 
An experience is any process of the mind — a sensation, a percep- 
tion, an act of memory, or any other. A man's experience as a 
whole is his entire mental history. It is made up of two classes 
of elements. First, objects, of whatever kind; those things of 
which he has experience. These constitute the external or objec- 
tive element. The other element is consciousness, which is that 
in the person who has the experience which renders him capable 
of having it. He is conscious of the objects presented ; he is aware 
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of their presence. This is the internal or subjective element. 
It makes objects real to him. 

Consciousness is not a kind of being, but a kind of activity. It 
is not an entity, but a function. In the material world the uni- 
versal kind of activity is motion ; in the mental world the univer- 
sal kind of activity is consciousness. These two divide the 
universe of action between them. They also interact on each 
other. All conscious activity, animal or human, is caused directly 
or indirectly by material activity. The mind becomes conscious 
only as it is stimulated immediately or remotely from without 
through the nervous system. But consciousness in turn causes 
motion. It stimulates the brain, and through the brain the 
nerves, and through the nerves the muscles, and through the 
muscles it produces all the marvelous achievements of man. It 
is consciousness at last that raises and gathers harvests, that 
erects and operates factories, that transports the products of 
field and factory across continents and seas, that builds cities 
and organizes governments, and that fills the world with the light 
of civilization. The forms of consciousness are forms of energy. 

All attributes of matter reduce at last to motion, and all attri- 
butes of mind reduce at last to consciousness. As various forms 
of motion are grouped together in a thing, so various forms of 
consciousness are grouped together in a mind; and as one form of 
motion is converted into another in endless succession, so the 
forms of consciousness are undergoing perpetual change. 

There has been much discussion of late concerning the nature 
of consciousness. William James in an article on the question 
"Does Consciousness Exist?" gives this answer: "It [conscious- 
ness] is the name of a nonentity and has no right to a place among 
first principles." 1 "It seems to me that the hour is ripe for it to 
be openly and universally discarded." 2 But he hastens to add 
that he means only to deny that the word stands for an entity, 
but to insist most emphatically that it does stand for a function. 2 
"That function," he says, "is knowing. 'Consciousness' is 
supposed necessary to explain the fact that things not only are, 

1 Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 2. 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 
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but get reported, are known. Whoever blots out the notion of 
consciousness must still provide in some way for that function's 
being carried on. 

"My thesis," he continues, "is that if we start with the sup- 
position that there is only one primal stuff or material in the 
world, a stuff of which everything is composed, and if we call that 
stuff 'pure experience,' then knowing [said above to be the func- 
tion for which consciousness stands] can easily be explained as a 
particular sort of relation towards one another into which por- 
tions of pure experience may enter. The relation itself is a part 
of pure experience; one of its 'terms' becomes the subject or 
bearer of the knowledge, the knower; the other becomes the 
object known." 1 "A given undivided portion of experience 
taken in one context of associates plays the part of a knower, of a 
state of mind, of ' consciousness ' ; while in a different context the 
same undivided bit of experience plays the part of a thing known, 
of an objective 'content.'" 2 "The one self -identical thing . . . 
in one context is your 'field of consciousness'; in another it is 
'the room in which you sit,' and it enters both contexts in its 
wholeness, giving no pretext for being said to attach itself to 
consciousness by one of its parts or aspects, and to outer reality 
by another. What are the two processes, now, into which the 
room-experience simultaneously enters in this way? One of 
them is the reader's personal biography, the other is the history 
of the house of which the room is part." 3 

But the question arises, How does the room-experience get into 
the reader's personal biography? How does it 'become known'? 
To say that it is " the last of a train of sensations, emotions, de- 
cisions, movements, classifications, expectations, etc., ending in 
the present, and the first of a series of similar ' inner ' operations 
extending into the future," leaves us in the dark. The question 
returns, How did it get there? And what are these sensations 
and so on? and how did they get there? How did they 'get re- 
ported, become known'? The only possible answer is the old 
common-sense answer : The reader, the subject, was conscious of 

1 Op. cit., p. 4. 

2 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

3 Ibid., 12-13. 
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them. 'The room in which you sit' was there, and it became 
related as an object with the subject, and thereupon the con- 
sciousness of the subject apprehended it, 'knew' it, 'was con- 
scious' of it. Relation there had to be; but the relation was not 
consciousness. It was a condition of consciousness. The con- 
sciousness itself was an apprehension, an awareness, due to a 
certain capacity — unique, inexplicable, like all first and funda- 
mental things — native to the subject. The room could never 
become known to the reader's book, no matter what relations 
might be established, simply because the book lacks that native 
endowment. 

James's theory is a mere hypothesis. "If," he says, "we start 
with the supposition;" and nowhere does he furnish any sub- 
stantial ground for the supposition to stand on. He illustrates, 
but he gives no proof, and in all that he says, awareness, the real 
consciousness, is tacitly assumed. 

What can be meant by calling knowing (which he identifies 
with the function consciousness) "a particular sort of a rela- 
tion"? Consciousness and relation are incommensurable. Con- 
sciousness is a state of mental activity; broadly and fundamen- 
tally, it is awareness. But a relation is a connection of two or 
more things with each other, a mutual reference of different 
things to one another; as the relation of teacher and pupil or of 
brothers. It is simply impossible to make terms which are so 
utterly unlike equivalent to each other. As well say that thought 
is gravitation or that literature is a cube. 

Again : there can be no relation without terms, something to be 
related. If consciousness is a relation, there can be no con- 
sciousness till the relation exists; and the relation can not exist 
till the things which are related, the terms, exist. But in this 
case, Professor James tells us, the terms are portions of pure 
experience. "Knowing," he says, "can easily be explained as a 
particular sort of relation into which portions of pure experience 
may enter." These 'portions of pure experience' must therefore 
exist before the relation called knowing, or consciousness, can 
exist. But experience, pure or otherwise, must be conscious, for 
unconscious experience is a pure absurdity. In other words, 
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consciousness is a condition precedent to experience. The theory 
then is reduced to this dilemma: Experience is a necessary con- 
dition of consciousness; and consciousness is a necessary condi- 
tion of experience. Neither can exist till the other exists. In 
short, the theory is impossible. 

It would seem that ' pure experience ' is neither subjective nor 
objective. It may 'enter into' relations of both kinds. In 
itself therefore it must be neutral. But neutral experience as 
actually existing is inconceivable. If 'pure experience' means 
neutral experience it is a pure abstraction. Actual experience, 
so far from being neither subjective nor objective, is both. There 
is no real experience that does not have both aspects. It belongs 
to a subject and it has an object. These are the terms of the 
relation, and there can be no experience without them. "A 
relation which can get on somehow without terms ... is, to my 
mind, a false abstraction, and a thing which loudly contradicts 
itself." 1 

The theory that consciousness is a relation seems to grow out 
of a misconception. We are told that it is "a way certain 
objects have of being together"* "a unique way of together- 
ness."* [Italics in both cases mine.] The uniqueness of this 
way of togetherness pertains, it seems, to the center of the rela- 
tions concerned. "In every distinct type of centered relation 
[i. e., relation of togetherness] the kind of centrality enjoyed by 
some one or more of its terms is unique." 4 And the uniqueness 
lies in the fact that "the center of experience is a conscious center." 4 
[Italics the author's.] 

These statements do not seem to make any progress. We ask, 
What is consciousness? and we are told that it is a unique kind of 
togetherness. Where is the uniqueness of this particular kind of 
togetherness to be found? The answer is, it is a uniqueness of 
the center. In what then does the uniqueness of the center con- 
sist? "The center of experience is a conscious center." But 
what is 'experience'? "Any consciousness complex is an 'ex- 

1 Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 32. 

2 E. B. McGilvary, Philosophical Review, XXI, p. 169. 

3 Ibid., p. 171. 

4 Ibid., p. 164. 
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perience.'" 1 When we have traveled around this luminous 
circle what more do we know about the nature of consciousness 
than we did when we started? 

There must indeed be a center of consciousness. That is the 
conscious self. 2 And there must be something in relation with 
this conscious center. That is the object of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness itself is awareness of the object by the conscious self. 
This awareness arises because of the relation which exists be- 
tween them — the relation of subject and object. To say, as the 
writer referred to does, that the center of experience [or of con- 
sciousness] is a conscious-center and that each instance of con- 
sciousness is an instance of a kind, adds nothing to the strength 
of the claim that consciousness is a relation. Both statements 
are manifestly true, but I am unable to see in them the slightest 
ground for such an assertion. Consciousness is not a relation, 
but it comes into existence as the result of a relation, and rela- 
tions exist among its contents. Instead of being a relation, it is 
born of a relation and it contains relations. 

To call consciousness the relation of meaning 3 does not help 
the case. An appeal to experience shows that this relation is not 
at all what we understand by consciousness, but that we are 
conscious of meaning. Consciousness of meaning is a reality in 
experience; but so is consciousness of light. Consciousness itself, 
however, is neither of these things. It is not light, but aware- 
ness of light. It is not meaning, but awareness of meaning. 
Meaning is content of consciousness. There is an endless number 
of possible contents of consciousness, of which meaning is but one. 

The difficulty here is far from being merely verbal. 4 The pro- 
posed change in the definition of consciousness from awareness to 
relation, of whatever kind, goes to the very heart of the matter. 
It ignores the real consciousness altogether. True, as this author 
intimates, we can not hold awareness responsible for the thing's 
qualities or for its temporal and spatial relations ; but it is respon- 

1 Op. cit., p. 163. 

2 It does not concern us here what the nature of the self may be, whether a sub- 
stance, an energy, an activity, or what not. It is not nothing. 

8 F. J. E. Woodbridge, Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, p. 159. 
4 Ibid., p. 161. 
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sible for the presence of the thing to me, for its having a sub- 
jective aspect, for my apprehension of its qualities and relations; 
and this is the vital point. The thing may exist with innumer- 
able qualities and relations, and yet not exist for me. But the 
moment that I become aware of it, it does exist for me. Then I 
may know it, think of it, feel toward it; and that, too, without 
in the least affecting its qualities, its relations, or its meaning. 
This is what I understand by being conscious of a thing. 

It is idle to try to take from consciousness the meaning of 
awareness, for that is the very essence of the conception. Even if 
we were to change the meaning of the word by applying it to a 
relation, the fact of awareness would still remain as the basal 
fact of mental life, and we should be forced to seek another name 
by which to designate it. 

There are four types of consciousness. The first one consists 
of the processes of consciousness themselves. The second is a 
consciousness of these conscious processes, a consciousness of 
consciousness. I may not only feel, but at the same time my 
attention may be so directed upon the feeling that I take distinct 
note of it. I feel, and I am also conscious that I feel. Con- 
sciousness of the third type seems to extend beyond the mental 
processes to the objects that give rise to them. When I have a 
perception of sight, I seem to be immediately conscious of the 
object that I see. Indeed, the attention may be so completely 
absorbed in the object that, to the observer himself, it is the con- 
spicuous, and even the exclusive, element. Finally, as the third 
type seems to reach forward beyond the forms of consciousness 
to their objects, the fourth type seems to reach backward from 
them to the subject, and there arises a consciousness of self as 
having those forms of consciousness. 

Some have said that there is no such distinction as I have indi- 
cated between the first and second types. They maintain that 
to feel and to be conscious that we feel are the same. There is 
no such thing, they say, as feeling without knowing that we feel, 
or as thinking without knowing that we think. That the dis- 
tinction really exists, however, will be evident to any one who 
will recall and critically examine his own experience. When 
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a person witnesses an exciting event, such as a railroad collision, 
his thoughts and feelings become intense; but their very intensity 
prevents him from giving any attention to the thoughts and 
feelings themselves. His mind is so concentrated on the scene 
before him that he wholly forgets that he either thinks or feels. 
The same thing happens when one is reading a deeply interesting 
book. One has vivid states of consciousness ; but one is oblivious 
of them. For the time one is dead to everything except the scenes 
and ideas of the book. 

Contrast with these forms of experience those which a man 
has when attempting, say, to answer a difficult or embarrassing 
question. In the latter case he not only has thoughts and feel- 
ings, but he is painfully conscious of them. He is distinctly 
aware that his thoughts are halting and futile and that his feelings 
are uncomfortable, if not distressing. Again, when one is en- 
gaged in the investigation of an intricate problem, one not only has 
the thoughts which constitute one's order of procedure, but one 
keeps watch of the course they take, examining and judging the 
successive steps as they occur, and often reviewing and approving 
or correcting one's own decisions. One observes and criticizes 
the processes of one's own mind. 

Is it not obvious that the spectator of the railroad accident 
and the reader of the absorbing book thought and felt without 
being aware of it? Certain processes of consciousness were going 
on in their minds, but they had no separate consciousness of 
them. They were conscious in thinking and feeling but not of 
thinking and feeling. But the person under examination and the 
one trying to solve a difficult problem not only had mental proc- 
esses, but knew that they had them. Our perceptions, memories, 
thoughts, feelings and volitions are primarily processes of con- 
sciousness, but often, and with some persons perhaps generally, 
they are also objects of consciousness. We are always and neces- 
sarily conscious in them, that is, in having them, and we may also 
be, and often are, conscious of them. 

If I am not mistaken, this distinction is one of the differences 
between the consciousness of a person and that of a lower animal. 
An animal, I suppose, has only the first type of consciousness and 
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is incapable of the second. It has various forms of consciousness, 
but no consciousness that it has them. A person, on the other 
hand, although he may, and often does, remain unmindful of his 
own mental operations, is capable of being distinctly conscious 
of them, may become habitually attentive to them and even 
habitually critical of them. Hence comes the power of self- 
judgment and self-control. 

The distinction which I have made between the third and 
fourth types of consciousness has also sometimes been questioned. 
It has been said that all consciousness is self-consciousness, that 
along with the object the subject is also given, that in every state 
of consciousness we are conscious of the self as having it. On the 
other hand, some psychologists deny the possibility of self-con- 
sciousness altogether. 

It is certain that there is a ' self-quality ' in all experience, even 
the most primary. Self is always present, whether consciously 
or not, and its presence necessarily imparts a distinctive character 
to the experience. It is like a condiment, which affects the taste 
of our food though we take no distinct notice of it. Experience 
is flavored through and through with a self -quality even when we 
do not recognize it. My experience is mine whether I recognize 
the relation or not. "The baby new to earth and sky has never 
thought that ' this is I ' ; " yet such experience as he has is his, and 
all its meaning and value to him grow out of that fact. 

But this self-quality is not what I mean by self-consciousness. 
It is rather a sign or prophecy of what may be. Self-conscious- 
ness is a recognition of self as being conscious. Even so, it is of 
many degrees. It may be an almost unobserved element, barely 
emerging into light and deeply overshadowed by the consciousness 
of the object. On the other hand, there are occasions on which 
the self becomes the dominant feature and the object falls into 
shadow; or, speaking more accurately, the self becomes the 
dominant object. Such occasions are many and various. Any 
unusual or critical experience may produce it. A deep and 
unfamiliar solitude sometimes awakens a strong self-conscious- 
ness. Reflection on one's actions as one's own gives rise to it. 
When one thinks of a past action as performed by oneself and as 
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fortunate or unfortunate, wise or unwise, right or wrong, one 
becomes distinctly, and sometimes acutely, conscious of oneself. 
One not only thinks of oneself as the author of the action, but one 
has feelings toward oneself on account of it, feelings of gratula- 
tion or of condemnation. If one contemplates the performance of 
an act in the future and considers its propriety or expediency, one 
thinks of oneself as its potential author and as potentially re- 
sponsible for its consequences. All self-criticism, all self-direc- 
tion, in brief, all reflective thought carries in it a consciousness of 
self. One is painfully self-conscious in times of failure and disap- 
pointment. One is agreeably self-conscious in the hour of success. 
This strange gift in us operates in still more intricate and subtle 
ways. Through intuition and habit it rises or falls, advances or 
recedes, brightens or darkens, as occasion varies, responding with 
instant certainty and precision to each demand in the routine of 
daily life. A headline in the morning paper, the ringing of the 
door bell', the utterance of a name, the sound of a footstep, may 
summon it into existence, each after its own peculiar kind and in 
its own particular measure. In conversation it follows the muta- 
tions of thought and sentiment with fluent and sinuous adap- 
tation. 

Experiences like these, which are familiar to every intelligent 
person, will serve to make clear what is meant by self -conscious- 
ness. A moment's reflection is sufficient to show that it is the 
most intimate of all the forms of consciousness. In perception 
there is ordinarily a manifest distinction present in consciousness 
between the subject and the object. The object appears as 
something entirely separate from us. In the consciousness of 
our own mental states the object is more immediate. These 
states seem to be within us, completely in our possession, and 
dependent on us for their existence. Yet we know them as 
something which is not ourselves. They are patients; we are 
agents. They are thought and felt; we think and feel them. 
They come and go; we abide. But in self -consciousness we are 
conscious, not of something distinct from us, but of ourselves. 
The subject and the object blend. The subject is the object. 

"But," it may be urged, "does not this view of self-conscious- 
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ness, by obliterating the distinction between subject and object, 
annihilate the indispensable condition of all consciousness?" 
I answer, this view does not obliterate the distinction between 
subject and object. The distinction is maintained. The self 
fulfills both functions. It is subject and it is also object. 

But is it not in the nature of the case impossible that a person 
should be conscious of himself? Might we not as well say that 
the eye can see itself or that a mirror can reflect itself? 

"Nor doth the eye itself 
That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself." 

Troilus and Cressida, III, 3. 

"Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face? 
No, Cassius, for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection by some other things." 

Julius Ccesar, I, 2. 

But such analogies prove nothing as to the power of the self to be 
conscious of itself. We do not reason that because a stone can 
not bloom therefore a plant can not bloom; nor that because a 
plant can not walk therefore an animal can not walk; nor that 
because an animal can not speak therefore a child can not speak. 
Every kind of existing thing has some function that is peculiar to 
itself. It can do something that nothing else can do. Otherwise 
it would not be a separate kind of existence. If it were not dif- 
ferent in any way whatever, it would be the same as something 
else, — not merely like it, but the same. Iron is different from 
everything else ; otherwise it would not be iron. The difference — 
the qualities that are peculiar to it — are what make it iron. t Self- 
motion is. unique, and prior to experience would seem impossible, 
and so incredible. Yet every living animal is witness to the fact ; 
for it does actually move itself. So the human mind has its 
peculiar characteristics, its points of difference from everything 
else ; and one of them is self-consciousness. What is contradic- 
tory when affirmed of an eye or a mirror may not be at all con- 
tradictory when affirmed of a human self. For all that can be 
proved by eyes and mirrors, such a being may very well be con- 
scious of itself, and the fact that self-consciousness is unique is no 
conclusive argument against its reality. 
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The difficulty raised here seems to be based on the assumption 
that the relation between subject and object is a spatial relation, 
and that they are brought together in consciousness as things are 
brought together in space. But this, of course, is a gross miscon- 
ception. The realm of consciousness is not spatial. Its con- 
tents have no spatial qualities; and if we rid ourselves of the idea 
of space when we are considering the relation of subject and ob- 
ject, a chief obstacle to a belief in the possibility of self-conscious- 
ness will be removed. 

A close and accurate analysis of experience reveals self-con- 
sciousness as not only a real but a conspicuous and most impor- 
tant factor. It is the middle voice of mental life. The self acts 
upon itself. It is both agent and patient, both subject and object. 

William James explains self-consciousness as follows: "Each 
pulse of cognitive consciousness, each Thought, dies away and is 
replaced by another. The other, among the things that it knows, 
knows its own predecessor and . . . greets it, saying: 'Thou 
art mine, and part of the same self with me.' Each later Thought, 
knowing and including the Thoughts which went before, is the 
final receptacle — and, appropriating them, is the final owner — of 
all that they contain and own. Each Thought is thus born an 
owner, and dies owned, transmitting whatever it realized as its 
Self to its later proprietor. As Kant says, it is as if elastic balls 
were to have not only motion but knowledge of it, and a first ball 
were to transmit both its motion and its consciousness to a 
second, which took up both into its consciousness and passed 
them to a third, until the last ball held all that the other balls had 
held, and realized it as its own. It is this trick which the nascent 
thought has of immediately taking up the expiring thought and 
'adopting' it, which is the foundation of the appropriation of 
most of the remoter constituents of the self. Who owns the last 
self owns the self before the last, for what possesses the possessor 
possesses also the possessed." 1 

Although James admits that this act of appropriation is ob- 
scure, he makes no attempt to explain it, but boldly assumes it. 
"One must beg memory, knowledge on the part of the feelings of 

1 Psychology, 1, p. 339. 
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something outside of themselves." 2 "To get the awareness [i. e., 
of the antecedent Thoughts] we must openly beg it by postulating 
a new feeling which has it. ... I postulate the present passing 
Thought as a psychic integer, with its knowledge of so much that 
has gone before." 1 This is both frank and characteristic. James 
makes it plain that the ' Thought ' itself, as well as the awareness, 
is begged. While begging so bravely, why not beg an agent of 
some sort, which can think, and so have enough to satisfy reason 
and common-sense and actual experience? 

Again: if, as James says in this connection, "nothing can be 
known about a moment of consciousness till it is dead and gone," 2 
how can anything ever be known about it? Can that be remem- 
bered of which no note was taken when it occurred? If the 
awareness of self was not present in the experience itself, it is 
impossible that it should be present in the memory of that expe- 
rience. Or, to speak after the manner of James, if nothing was 
known about the self by the foregoing Thought, it is impossible 
that anything should be known about it by the next Thought, 
for, according to the theory, this later Thought depends for its 
content on its predecessor. Did Professor James mean to 
emulate those idealistic philosophers whom he was so fond of 
ridiculing, by maintaining that facts can be evolved out of the 
inner consciousness? Memory can revive knowledge and reflec- 
tion can recombine it; but neither of them can create it. 

James's explanation of self -consciousness, then, is fatally defec- 
tive. No part of it has any sound psychological basis. And, 
besides, this whole way of looking at the subject is directly in the 
face of his own teaching. Here he represents consciousness as 
broken up into minute parts. "Each Thought dies away and 
is replaced by another." "Each Thought is born an owner and 
dies owned." "It is as if elastic balls were to have not only 
motion but knowledge of it," etc. And yet in the same volume 
in which these statements occur he assures us that "within each 
personal consciousness thought is sensibly continuous." 3 "Con- 
sciousness does not appear to itself chopped up into bits. Such 

1 Op. cit., p. 359. 

2 Ibid., p. 359, n. 

3 Ibid., p. 237. 
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words as 'chain' or 'train' do not describe it fitly as it presents 
itself in the first instance. It is nothing jointed; it flows." 1 
"The things are discrete and discontinuous; they do pass before 
us in a train or chain, making often explosive appearances 
and rending each other in twain. But their comings and goings 
and contrasts no more break the flow of the thought than they 
break the time and the space in which they lie." 2 If this is the 
true account of consciousness, what becomes of those ' Thoughts ' 
which pass their possessions along from one to another as they 
make their successive disappearances; each of which "is born an 
owner and dies owned, transmitting whatever it realized as its 
Self to its later proprietor"? The two accounts plainly contra- 
dict each other. According to the one, conscious experience is a 
series, a succession of distinct ' Thoughts ' ; according to the other, 
it is an uninterrupted stream, an unbroken continuum. Ac- 
cording to the one it advances by steps; according to the other 
it flows. 

The truth is that consciousness presents both of these aspects. 
James's error is that when he affirms one of them he denies the 
other. He recognizes both, but he recognizes them one at a 
time, and when he admits one of them he explicitly excludes the 
other. Both of them are real, and they are often real together. 
They may exist in the same experience at the same moment. As 
I sit in my library I hear a man driving nails. I hear the blows 
of the hammer on the nail in succession. Each interval between 
the blows is an instant in which I do not hear a blow. The 
sounds therefore do not pass into each other in my experience 
any more than the external blows themselves pass into each other. 
The series of successive sounds in my consciousness is a series as 
really as the series of blows. My actual experience is atomistic, 
granular, broken up into bits. 

But, besides the two series of events, the objective and the 
subjective, there is present another aspect of experience. In it, 
all these separate items are held together as parts of one uninter- 
rupted life. They are all parts of my life. I recognize them all 

1 op. tit., p. 239. 

2 Ibid., p. 240. Also A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 285, 326. 
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in the unity of consciousness as entering into and helping to con- 
stitute that continuous stream which I know as my experience. 
This unifying and continuous element is fundamental and per- 
manent. It belongs to what we know as the self, and binds in 
one the total experience of each individual person. Here is the 
stream with its unbroken flow. It is not a stream of conscious 
phenomena, of sensations or feelings or 'Thoughts,' but a stream 
of consciousness. The phenomena are distinct occurrences which 
appear in consciousness. They are separate, different, successive. 
They form a series. But the consciousness in which they appear 
knows them together and unifies them into a single experience. 
The stream of consciousness bears on its bosom ten thousand 
craft, of which many are related to one another by ties of asso- 
ciation and many others are launched as independents by the 
casual events of the world without. But all of them are made 
parts of one and the same life by the unifying power of this all- 
embracing and ever-abiding consciousness. 

James dismisses this fundamental and permanent element of 
experience as unnecessary to psychology, and hands over its 
functions to the phenomena of experience, to the series of 
'Thoughts.' He would say that in the foregoing illustration 
the successive sensations of sound from the carpenter's hammer 
pass on the torch of consciousness from one to another, each suc- 
ceeding one inheriting what belonged a moment before to its 
immediate predecessor; and that this transmission of content 
through the series constitutes the continuity of experience. But 
the plane of cleavage between self and the experience of which 
self is the subject can not be thus summarily obliterated. It 
belongs to conscious and therefore inexpungeable reality. Back 
of the series of sounds is the being that notes them as they occur 
and knows them as a series. This being is the self, and the series 
of sounds is the experience of the self. 

"Such has been the error of those philosophers who have not 
been able to resign themselves to being only psychologists in 
psychology. . . . They look for the ego, and they claim to find 
it in psychical states, though this diversity of states has itself 
only been obtained by transporting oneself outside the ego alto- 
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gether, so as to make a series of sketches, notes and more or less 
symbolic and schematic diagrams. Thus, however much they 
place states side by side, . . . the ego always escapes them, so 
that they end by seeing nothing in it but a vain phantom." 1 

It is said that "all self-consciousness implies a division of the 
total self. When I think about myself, the I and the myself are 
never quite identical. The self of which I have an idea is always 
distinguished from the self which has the idea." 2 This use of the 
term self, though so common among psychologists, is unfortunate 
and misleading. 'The subjective self,' 'the objective self,' 'the 
material self,' 'the social self,' 'the spiritual self,' and so on, 
are but aspects of one and the same self. Each person is one 
self, and only one. I am at once the self of which I have an idea 
and the self which has the idea; and when I think of myself, the 
I and the myself are identical. In self-consciousness I am simply 
myself having a peculiar but very frequent kind of experience, 
a kind of experience in which I am object to myself. The identity 
of my self is not affected by this or any other kind of experience. 
I am the same I in all conditions and through all experiences. 
The self is not constituted by experience, but is the abiding sub- 
ject of experience. It is not experience; it has experience; and 
one form of the experience which it has is self-consciousness, in 
which, as I have tried to show, subject and object are exactly 
identical. 

James Ward denies the possibility of self-consciousness in this 
strict sense. "Do I not know myself? Certainly not; agent 
and patient are never the same in the same act." 3 A little further 
on he says, "It is really a very serious misnomer to speak of the 
development of self-consciousness as ' a differentiation of subject 
and object.' It is, if anything, a differentiation of object and 
object, i. e., in plainer words, it is a differentiation among pre- 
sentations." He adds, however, that "every step of this dif- 
ferentiation implies just that relation to a subject which it is 
supposed to supersede," and that it is hopeless to attempt, "by 
means of phrases such as consciousness and the unity of con- 

1 Bergson, An Introduction to Metaphysics (Hulme's Translation), pp. 31-32. 

2 Stout, Manual of Psychology, p. 527. 

3 Encyclopedia Britannica, nth edition, XXII, p. 550, c. 2. 
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sciousness, to dispense with the recognition of a conscious sub- 
ject." 

If I understand Dr. Ward, he holds that in self-consciousness 
the self as subject and the self as object are together the expe- 
rience of the real conscious self. The differentiation is a fact in 
the experience and is therefore objective, while the self which 
has this experience is the true subject. This interpretation is 
much more consistent and satisfactory than that of James. But 
when Dr. Ward denies that I know myself, and that agent and 
patient can ever be the same in the same act, and thus makes 
the self experienced a different self from the one which has the 
experience, he commits, as I believe, a radical error. My con- 
tention is that there is but one self involved and that this 
same self is both subject and object. It knows itself. There 
are not three selves present — a subject self, an object self, and 
'a conscious self which experiences the other two. There is but 
one self, and it is conscious of itself; but conscious of itself as 
having a double experience simultaneously, — an experience as 
the subject experiencing and an experience as the object expe- 
rienced, as the subject knowing and as the object known. If it be 
insisted that in order to become conscious of myself knowing, the 
self which I know must become an object self, the answer is that 
this objectivity is only an aspect of experience. It does not change 
the identity of the self or destroy the subjective aspect of the 
experience, which is present at the same time with the objective 
aspect. In self -consciousness I am both subject and object, and 
I am conscious of myself as being both; and yet in the unity of my 
consciousness I am one undivided and indivisible self. 

Are we not reduced to the necessity of accepting the term self- 
consciousness in its natural and obvious meaning? It is just the 
consciousness of self, no more, no less, — a simple, immediate, 
indubitable experience. I am conscious of myself as being object, 
and at the same time I am conscious of myself as being subject. 
This is the peculiarity of self-consciousness, its distinguishing 
characteristic. Mystery, no doubt, it is; but it is also a fact to 
which every mature human experience bears incontestable witness. 
No book or teacher can communicate a knowledge of it. No 
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laboratory method can thread the maze to its hidden seat. We 
can learn that it is and what it is only by coming face to face with 
the penetralia of the inner life; that is, by becoming self-conscious 
and noting immediately, clearly, truly, the naked fact. Then 
we shall know the possibility of it, because it has entered into our 
own experience, and we can say, "We speak that which we know 
and bear witness of that which we have seen." 

If my view is correct, it is clear that self-consciousness is true 
immediacy. It is not outside observation. It does not see from 
without nor through media. It sees from within and it sees 
directly. And yet neither isit mere inside observation. Of mental 
processes consciousness is inside observation, and of these the 
self has immediate knowledge; but the self knows them as phe- 
nomena and distinguishes them from itself as clearly as it does 
the phenomena of external nature. It is conscious of them as 
something experienced. But it is conscious of itself, not only as 
something experienced, but also as something experiencing, that 
is, as a subject having experiences. If one will get the full mean- 
ing of this distinction, one will have the most illuminating con- 
ception, perhaps, that can be formed of the nature of self-con- 
sciousness. 1 

It is agreed on all sides that consciousness is the ultimate seat 
of authority. Our final guarantee of any knowledge is the assur- 
ance of our consciousness, that is, the trustworthiness of expe- 
rience itself. All other evidence rests at last on that of conscious- 
ness. It is our light and guide. If we will not trust it, we are 
at sea without sun or star. But we do trust it instinctively. To 
refuse would be absurdity, insanity. The refusal would cancel 
itself, for it must rest on conscious evidence and would therefore 
imply that consciousness both exists and is trusted. What we 
are conscious of we know with absolute certainty. We may 
indeed misinterpret it and we may draw false inferences from it. 
But as to the facts which consciousness attests it is impossible 
to be mistaken. They are matters of immediate experience, and 
such experience is indubitable. 

1 W. R. Boyce Gibson, Personal Idealism, p. 171, and Proceedings of the Aristo- 
telian Society, N. S., V, 1904-05, pp. 38 ff. 
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Now self-consciousness, having the same character of imme- 
diacy, possesses the same final authority, and, in attesting the 
existence of the self, puts on it the seal of undeniable reality. 
"Whatever else I doubt," said the great Augustine, "I can not 
doubt that I doubt. I can not doubt that the doubting is real. 
Neither can I doubt that it is I that doubt." Here we reach a bar- 
rier which the boldest scepticism may assault but can never pass. 

William Henry Scott. 

Columbus, Ohio. 



